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plants, we know not how or why, as does the | 
cholera and fevers and dysenteries, &c., 
among mankind. A year or two since all the 
buttonwood trees, over the whole region of 


the United States, became diseased, and many 


| 
died, none knew why. Some thirty years | 
ago the pines in Maine were attacked with a | 
disorder, and also by an insect, that destroyed | 


whole forests. Some years, blight and mil- | 
dew sweep over grain fields; and another | 
year, the fruits of a whole State, or section of | 
country, suffer and dwindle away. All these | 


OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, 
- POTATOES. 





The present generation of the farmers of 
Maine have two evils to encounter, which are 
comparatively recent in their commencement, 
but severe and disastrous io their action. We 
refer to the grain worm, and to the potato rot. 
At a time when the whole of the agricultural 
part of our community had begun to turn 
their attention very successfully to the culture 
of wheat, the grain worm commenced its rav- 
ages and destroyed the labors and the hopes 
of all who felt a desire and ambition to raise 
their own bread on their own acres, They 
were, in this respect, literally driven from the 
field by an apparently insignificant insect, 
which, nevertheless, by its numbers, was 
mighty in its destructiveness. ‘They then 
turned their attention to the culture of pota- 
toes, and for a few years were very success- 
ful. This article of farm produce was easily 
raised, of excellent quality, and our State 
became a great exporter, not only of the pota- 
to itself, but of starch of excellent quality 
manufactured from it. In the midst of thi 
prosperity. An unseen, but all powerful de- 
stroyer, came and continues to come, in the 
shape—(if shape it may be called which is no | 
shape)—of the potato rot. Here are two) 
evils pressing upon the farmers of Maine, | 
which no hand, but that of the Almighty, | 
which introduced them, can remove. There | 
is, undoubtedly, a way provided, in the order 
of Divine Providence, by which these may 
be counteracted, and in good time the indus-| 
try and research of men devoted to the cause, | 
will be rewarded by its discovery. Itis.adu-| 
ty of every one to persevere in the pursuit, 
with a firm reliance on Deity that good works 
and good endeavors and good intentions will 
be ultimately rewarded with desired success. 
In reference to the culture of potatoes let us 
look a little carefully into their nature. What | 
are they made of? and what are the constitu- | 
ents or materials needed in the soil where 
they are planted to ensure a good crop, pro- 
vided no disease awaits to cut them off? 

There have been several examinations of 
the potato by different chemists, and their | 














analyses show a difference of material accord- | 
ing to the soil in which it was grown. Every 
person, of common observation, knows that 





there is a great difference in the quality of the | 
potato according as it is planted in fresh new | 


soil, or in old rich garden spots. One analy- 
sis which we have examined, and which we 
take from the Genesee Farmer, gives the fol- 
lowing results: 

1000 Ibs. of perfectly dry potatoes, when 
thoroughly burnt, will give 40 lbs, of ashes. 

Well now suppose we collect 100 lbs. of 
these ashes and submit them to chemical ex- 
amination, we shall find 


Carbonic acid, 13 Ibs. 4 tenths. 


Sulphuric acid, v7 Zo 
Phosphoric acid, 42.3. % 
Chlorine, a¢%) 7M 
Lime, 1“ 8 ‘“ 
Magnesia, Segre, ap 
Potash, Sl 6 & 
Soda, a mere trace. 
Silica (flint), mo od. t 
Oxide of iron and alumina,0 “ 5 
Charcoal and loss, o« 7 « 
100 0 


It will be seen by this that half of the ma- 
terial is potash—100 Ibs. of the ash yielding 
51 Ibs. and 5 tenths of it. The tops or vines 
also yield potash in considerable quantities, 
and hence the reason why new grounds or ‘“‘a 
burn,” as it is sometimes called, usually yields 
such bountiful crops of potatoes, The ashes 
yielding a supply of potash tothecrops. We 
can also see the reason why lime, or what is 
better, sulphate of lime, or plaster, is a good 
manure for potatoes. 100 Ibs. of the ashes 
yield 7 lbs. of sulphuric acid and almost 2 lbs. 
of lime, and of course plaster, which is made 
up of sulphuric acid and lime, is the very 
thing oftentimes wanted in the potato field. 

Eleven pounds of phosphoric acid is also 
obtained. ‘This is supplied, in new grounds, 


by the burning of the leaves and branches of 


the forest, or, if it be sward-ground, by the 
decay of the leaves and roots of the sod; and 
hence manures made from these grasses, by 
being passed through animals, or, in other 
words, barn or stable manure, with ashes, 
plaster, and a little salt, make an excellent 
crop of potatoes, provided the season be pro- 


pitious in supplying reins and in keeping off 


the frosts. 

But how to preserve them, when growing, 
from that insidious disease, the rot, is not so 
easily shewn. Indeed, we do not yet know 
in what the disease actually consists. We 
know that it commences while the potato is 
growing,—that many of the tops and tubers, 
or roots, decay before the time of harvesting, 
—that many of the tubers, though apparently 
fair and sound when dug, have the principles 
of the disease within, which developes itself 
sooner or later, and converts it to a putrid 
mass, 

Many theories to explain this have been 
brought forward, some very plausible, and 
some very improbable. We havé no doubt 
the cause is atmospheric—that a change of 
season fromm the hot avd wet, such as 
had more or less since the disease began, to 
one more cool and equable in its temperaturey, 
would check the disorder and perhaps stop it. 

It seems that the vegetable kingdom, or 
Certain portions of it, are subject to lisease: 


seem to be dependent upon atmospheric ac- | 
tion of some kind or other. Human knowl- | 
edge may be so extended, at some future pe- | 
riod, as to be able to explain the causes of all 
these things, and point outa remedy. At 
present we must he content to try to ascertain 
them, and let what we have learned guide us 
in future discoveries. 


PONY GRASS. 
Will our right friends Wrights of the Prai- 
rie Farmer, or some others of our friends 
away over on the brow of sun-set, give us 
some information respecting the pony grass. 
R. L. Allen, in his American Agriculture, 
page 85, says—The writer has seen large 
droves of Indian ponies come into the settle- 
ments about Green Bay and the Fox river, in 
Wisconsin, in the spring, in good working | 
condition, after wintering on the natural | 
grasses of that region. ‘The pony grass may | 
perhaps be mentioned as one of the principal 
of the winter grasses in that region. It grows 
in close, thick, elevated tufts, and continues 
green all winter, and is easily detected by an- 
imals, under the snow, by the little hummocks 
which every where indent its surface.”” Now | 
we have a desire to learn more about this | 
grass. What is the botanical name of this | 
said pony grass? On what soils and in what 
situations does it grow best? Can you send 
us some of the seeds or some of the roots for 
cultivation, by way of experiment? 


Ma. Srorer’s Appress. We would call | 
the attention of our readers to the very able 
and interesting address of Mr. Storer, deliv- 
ered before the Cumberland County Agricul- 
tural Society, and published in the Farmer 
by request. It is well worth a perusal, and 
the principles inculeated should be imbibed 
by every son and daughter of “Puritan” New 
England. 














[From the American Jour. of Ag. and Science.} 
HYDRAULICS FOR FARMERS. 
BY OC. N. BEMENT. 

{conTinusD. | 


The following is a description of a Syphon 


Ram, constructed by H. H. Strawbridge, of | 


New Orleans. ‘Though the principle is quite 
against our laws of natural philosophy, still 
| facts would seem to contradict theory. It is 
contended by scientific writers, that the same 
| power might be obtained by making the driv- 
|ing pipe of the same length asthe syphon 
when straightened, and placing the ram fur- 
| ther from the head. The question naturally 


| arises, whether there is not less friction in 


perpendicular than in an inclining tube, by 
which momentum and power is gained. In 
the experiment of Mr. Strawbridge, power 
was gained sufficient to burst his machine, by 
increasing the height of the syphon. 

“A few years ago,” says Mr. Strawbridge, 
‘before these machines had come into use in 
the United States, [I caused one to be con- 
structed near Covington, La. The fall of 
water requisite to work it being very sinall, I 
continued to increase it by the improvement 
which I am about to describe.” 

**A B D is a leaden pipe, bent into the form 
of a syphon and carried over the bough of a 
tree, the short leg A, B, resting in the pond 
or spring that feeds the machine, and the 
longer leg B, D, conducting to and terminating 
in the machinery itself, which is placed a few 
inches lower. C is a funnel connecting with 
the interior of the syphon through an air-tight 
three-way cock B, of the same calibre as the 
syphon itself. At A, under water, and at D, 
a few inches lower down than the end of the 
pipe at A are stop cocks, also the same diam- 
eter as the interior of the pipe.” 

“The cocks A and D, being closed, the 
cock at B is opened so that water poured into 
the funnel C, will fill both legs of the syphon. 
This being completely filled, the cock B is 
turned so as to cut off all communication with 
the funnel, leaving the syphon still open.— 
‘The cocks at A and D are then opened simul- 
taneously, when the water begins to enter the 
short leg of the syphon and descends the leg 
D in a continued stream, with a force amply 
sufficient to set the machine in operation.” 

‘‘In this manner by employing a syphon in- 
stead of a straight pipe, conducting from the 
spring or pond to the ram, a fall six to twelve 
inches, which would not afford sufficient 
power to work the ram, may be increased in 
power so as to equal that of a natural fall of 
many feet. A fall of one foot or more may 
be obtained in any situation by partly burying 
the ram, so as to place it lower than the feed- 
ing reservoir; and the escape of the waste 
water will not impede the working of the 
valve, for | have made it work ata depth of 
two feet under water by simply lightening the 
escape valve at H, of a part of its weight. 
A fall of five or six feet is amply sufficient 
for all ordinary purposes. This will give a 
power of fourteen pounds to the square inch, 
if merely the dead pressure be taken into 
consideration, but a much greater power if 
the momentum of the descending water be 
calculated.” 

‘My first machine,” continues Mr. S., 
‘twas made entirely of wood, including the 
ait vessel, and worked well. But when the sy- 
set the valves in motion, so, great was the 
power obtained that the machine burst with 
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(THE INFLUENCE OF NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURE 


| short, by nothing except the promptings of 


| with such resources, may well surround him- 





[See description in 


second column.] 








UPON THE NEW-ENGLAND CHARACTER. 


AN ADDRESS: 
Delivered before the Cumberland Agricultu- 
ral Society, October 20, 1847. } 

BY HENRY G. STORER. 
Brethren of the most Ancient and Honorable Calling: 
We have come together to-day, to see and | 
to exhibit the products of New-England Ag- 
riculture. True, our lot has fallen to us in a 
cold and somewhat sterile region; we have | 
neither the fruits of tropical fertility, the! 
abundance of the great valley of the West, 
nor the luxuries of hot-house cultivation, to 
display; and our own brethren, at the South, 
have taunted us with producing for exporta- 
tion nothing but rocks and ice. Our agri- 
cultural industry is indeed allying itself more | 
and more closely with Art and Science, and) 
by their assistance doubling and trebling the 
harvests which unaided industry would reap: 





still, we have much to learn and much to do, | and a libel upon God himself. 


before we can hope to compete with some | 
more fertile regions of the earth. | 
The aristocratic land-holder of our mother- | 
country, measuring his territory by square 
miles instead of by acres, counting his annual 


income by half millions and by millions in- 


papers of by dollars and dimes, surrounded by 


a tenantry of thousands who are completely 
in his power and dependent for their means 
_of livelihood upon his single smile, able to 
;command labor to an unlimited amount on) 
| the lowest possible terms, and controlled, in 





| his own taste and inclination:—such a man, 
iself, asthe gentry of old England do, with 
|groves and flowers and fruits and harvests 
that rival in luxuriance and beauty the pro- 
| ductions of the first unblighted Eden. Doubt- 
| less, those pampered sons of an unjust, anti- 
;quated and crumbling feudal system, were 
they here to-day, would smile at the scanti- 
ness and poverty of our humble exhibition, 
-and bid us look with envy at their verdant 
‘isle. Let them smile! We covet not their 
harvests, if they must be purchased at a price 
so fearful. No! Better that our beloved 
| New-England should be converted into one | 
wide waste of drifting sand—a great Ameri- 
/can Sahara—if we might but be permitted to 
roam over it with the free, proud spirit of the 
wild Bedouin on his native sands—iofinitely 
better this, I say, than to see ourselves sur- 
| rounded by an Eden tilled by the hands, wa- 
tered by the tears, and finally fertilized by 
the pulverized bones of a half-paid, half-fed 
‘and half-brutalized peasantry, dying of fam- 
ine, that their masters may die of surfeit. 
Heartless must be he who can boast of the 
beauty of such a land, while tilled by such a 
people: and were the result of agricultural 
toil and skill exhibited here to-day an hundred 
fold more humble than it is, | should still re- 
gard it with pride and exultation, inasmuch 
| as it is the product of no servant laboring for 
a proud and oppressive master, nor of a slave 
toiling for a tyrant, but of freemen toiling, 
| contentedly and cheerfully, untasked and un- 
_bidden, for themselves. 

But, poor though New-England be, and 
unable in many respects to enter into compe- 
tition with the accumulated wealth, the long 
experience, and the scientific skill of Europe- 
an agriculturists, there is yet one point where, 
I think, she may fearlessly throw down the 
gauntlet and challenge the whole earth to 
rival her in fruitfulness: and the point to 
which | refer is of the very first magnitude. 

That is a mistaken and unworthy idea of 
agriculture entertained by some, who think 
that its highest aim is merely to produce food 
for man and beast—to cover the earth with 
green fields and golden harvests, and then— 
eat all this up! Base, despicable is the phi- 
losophy which degrades into the dust the 
noble mother of all arts, by dooming and con- 
fining her to an office so menial. Men and 
brethren, farmers of New-England, is this 
all that we are living for? Are we indeed 
degraded into so many two-legged beasts of 
burden, toiling for our daily provender, and 
nothing more? Is the whole result of our 
life-long struggle to be summed up in the 
production of something that can be—chewed 
and swallowed? God forbid! We have not 
yet reached that Nadir, that profoundest bot- 
tom of bestiality: some centuries must yet 
roll away, we hope,—yes, some fearful resur- 
‘rection of the dark ages must take place, be- 
‘fore the yeomanry of New-England can be 
hoodwinked, hand-cuffed, and scourged till 
they consent to work for pay like that! We 
scorn the thought: for we are mzeN—and we 
know that the “image of God” which we 
wear, and which gives us a right to call our- 
selves men, consists of something beside teeth 
and a stomach; and that our humanity is 
something more, and something uobler, than 
a mere ingenious apparatus for digesting 
masticated victuals, We recognise, in our 
system of agricultural some higher 
more exalted and beneficent deity than even 
the most skillful cook; and a beaven that has 





ther than this, we cannot go. Separate this 
business from the end to which it properly 
tends, and which lends dignity to it: regard a 
full stomach as “the one thing needful”; con- 
vert man, the agricultural man, into a being 
who lives, labors, contrives and prays all his 
days only for—something to eat; and you 
have before you, if you will but consider it, 
the most miserable and pitiable animal in this 
lower world. The most pitiable, I say, be- 
cause while all others come into life well 
wrapped by nature’s kinder hand in fur or 
feathers, he alone is born naked, and must till 
the earth in the sweat of bis brow for that 
food, which is brought forth spontaneously 
and in abundance for his happier four-legged 
fellows. To this last and lowest point of 
wretchedness do they reduce the tiller of the 
soil, who regard agriculture as designed sim- 
ply to produce the greatest possible amount 
of food from a given quantity of land. Oh, 
it ls a foul libel on our venerable profession, 


For it was by His decree that the great 
fore-father of our race was employed asa 
tiller of the soil; and, by the same decree, 
more than eight out of every ten of his de- 
scendants, in all past and future ages, have 
been and must be of necessity employed in 
the same calling. It is an agricultural world; 
it was designed to be an agricultural world; 
and no art or ingenuity of man can ever de- 
vise any scheme which will relieve mankind 
from the necessity of being an agricultural 
race. It was not chance, I say, that deter- 
mined this arrangement; we cannot believe 
that He, “who providently caters for the 
sparrow,”? would leave the destiny of man, 
and a whole race of men, to be decided by 
the turning of a straw: and it is as certain 
that the arrangement did not result from any 
necessity constraining the Almighty, for the 
ravens surely have neither store-house nor 
barn, and yet He feedeth them, and the lilies 
neither toil nor spin, and yet He clothes them. 
Might not man have been fed and clothed 
as easily, without care or labor on his own 
part? No, it was not chance, and it was not 
necessity, that made man an husbandman, but 
it was choice; the choice of his all-wise Cre- 
ator, selecting for the master of this lower 
world the best of all pursuits. Man was not 
made for agriculture,—to produce the corn 
and flax that might have been produced more 
easily without his aid; but agriculture was 
made for man, to develope and perfect him— 
to furnish him with an employment better 
adapted than any other to ensure him the 
possession of health, happiness and virtue. 

I go one step farther then, and say, not only 
that this is an agricultural world, but also 
that, in a high and most weighty sense, man 
is bimself an agricultural production. There 
is a reflex influence of agriculture, which is 
its most important influence: there is, if I 
may so speak, an invisible agent, more subtle 
than the electric fluid, ascending continually 
from the earth into the man that tills it, and 
acting upon every fibre of his entire system 
with galvanic energy; and by virtue of this 
agency while he is subduing the barren soil 
and making it fruitful in the necessaries of 
life, the rude and savage passions in his own 
breast are subdued and he is himself made 
fruitful in the nobler qualities of humanity: 
every smiling change which his labor brings 
about in the face of nature, is avowed by a 
corresponding change for the better in his 
own character; and, in a word, his cultiva- 
tion of the earth, first of all, most of all, and 
best of all, cultivates himself. This then is 
the godlike aim and end of agriculture, to 
cultivate and civilize man: and, were this the 
time to do it, it would be no difficult task to 
shew that, apart from the direct influences of 
Christianity, no other method of accomplish- 
ing this end has ever yet been discovered. 
To this day, the man at the frozen poles, 
where agriculture is impossible, is a savage; 
and the man at the fruittul equator, where 
agriculture is unnecessary, isa brute. And 
in the same rude circle, too, with the Otahei- 
tan and the Esquimaux, with the man of Aus- 
tralia and the man of Greenland, stands the 
hunter of the temperate zone;—a living dem- 
onstration that agricultural toil is absolutely 
necessary to the civilization of our race. Put 
a plough into the hands of the red man—per- 
suade him to exchange his bow and his toma- 
hawk for the spade and the scythe, and he is 
a red man no longer. That mighty and bless- 
ed influence which emanates from the fresh- 
stirred earth, at once pervades his system 
with its wizard-spell, and he stands forth 
civilized, as it were by enchantment. I re- 
peat it then, that man,—the civilized man— 
the highest product of earth, is Aiterally an 
agricultural product. There is truth as well 
as poetry in that passage where Milton, de- 
scribing Eve among her flowers, calls “her- 
self the fairest flower.”” We may look upon 
that as no mere figure, but as a fact. She 
was in truth ap agricultural, or rather a hor- 
ticultural, production of Eden, as much as 
originally from the same wing 




















|grown, hardy, energetic, virtuous and intel- 
Strawbridge’s Syphon Ram.--Figure 10. | 


= 





graced with her native beauty, her virgin | 
modesty, and her unspotted purity,—I must | 


influences, of rural industry. 

New-England Agriculture, then, does pro- 
duce something besides rocks and ice ;—even 
the noblest of all earthly products,—full- 


lectual men; such a race as, take them for ali 
in all, the world never saw before. I am not 
about to make their panegyric; but justice to 
my subject requires that I should direct your 
attention for a moment to their history, and 
that shall speak for itself. It is only two 
hundred and twenty-seven years since the 
first little hand-full of that seed was scattered 
en the sands around the rock of Plymouth; 
some five score living souls transplanted 
themselves into that barren soil, took root 
there, and began to multiply. What have 
they done? Why, within that little interval 
of time, they and their descendants have cut | 
down the forests and ploughed up the surface 
of fifty thousand square miles of territory, 
here at home: have drained its marshes, 
bridged its rivers, tunnelled its mountains, 
and dammed its falls: they have intersected | 
all its quarters with roads, canals and rail- 
ways, dotted it over with hamlets, villages, 
towns and cities; and then sowed it broad- 
cast with schools, colleges and churches. 
They have, in the meantime, holding the 
sword in one hand as well as the sickle in the 
other, driven out three hostile nations from 
their borders: and there are three millions of 
them (nearly) to-day, sitting under their own 











sion for misconduct; and amidst institutions | 
of science, literature, and religion, that as! 


| knowledge no unhallowed distinction of pa-| 


trician and plebeian, conformist and dissent- | 
er, bond and free, but that recognize a man 


doors to every member of the universal 

brotherhood. Our security against the inva- | 
sion of foreign foes is—no standing army | 
fastened like a leech upon the public body, to | 
draw away its life-blood; and our safe-guard | 
against the insurrection of domestic traitors, | 
no armed police with its iron heel crushing | 
the liberties of the people,—silencing the | 
honest advocates of reform by the sabre, and 
replying to their arguments from the cannon’s 
mouth: no, thank God! our standing army is | 
the patriotism of the people; our armed po- | 





sunshine of its smile. 


perfection: alas, not at all! 


hand, and his rod in the other. 


dance, as much virtue, and as much happi- 
ness, with so little of their opposites. 
race of men has ever, in any age or any 
reared such institutions, secured to itself suc 
rights and privileges, and wrought out a re- 
sult so propitious to the general weal, 
men of New-England within the last tw 
centuries? The silent world confesses that it 
knows no parallel to this. 

And yet this is only a part of our history— 
the domestic portion. New-England rears 
men for exportation too: and there they are, 
seattered by thousands over the length and 
breadth of our national domain, employed as 
the teachers, physicians, lawyers and divines 
of the West and the South; they are across 
the water, building railroads for the Czar of 
all the Russias, and constructing navies and 
ordnance for the Sublime Porte; they are 
overwhelming Ireland with a deluge of corn, 
and the halls of the Montezumas with an iron 
hail-storm; teaching the art of ploughing to 
the red man of the New World, and the mys- 
terious characters of the alphabet to the black 
man in the Old; carrying manufact ured cotton 
to Nankin, and the lost gospel of Josus Christ 


the Seven Churches of Asia are rising again 
to-day, under the labor of New-England ar- 
chitects, and the flame that glows on them 
was kindled with coals from the hearth-stones 
of the Puritans. Who will dare to say that, 


not been ice at the poles from eternity, and 
an atmosphere of fire at the equator? 
were they not intended by the world’s Archi- 
tect to contend with and modify each other, 
and to produce at last one universal temperate 
| zone? 
enough, men enough, and ships enough, for 
centuries, to bring them into contact with each 
other? Yes, but who thought of doing it? It 


oriental palaces to-day, are kissing crystal 
masses that were congealed by the breath of 
our own keen northwesters. 
are worth something to such a people. 
ney Smith drew a striking charcoal sketch of 
the race, when, speaking of an individual 


gy, established a world-wide reputation for 


| wherever there is a market to be filled, or a 


or a school to be instructed; a mine to be dis- 
covered, or a desert to he explored; a danger 
vines in peace, under laws of their own | to be met, or an impossibility to be overcome; 
enactment, administered by servants of the there may you look for a representative of the 
people who are liable to disgrace aud dismis-| universal Yankee nation, exported but not 
banished, carrying a litthe New-England with 
him or creating one around him, and dying at 


in every son of Adam, and open .wide their! of Mount Zion. 


lice, a virtuous public sentiment, transfixing ally? God and nature give but one answer to 
the traitor with its flashing thunder-bolt of | the question, and that is—‘By setting him af 
indignation, and cherishing the loyal in the | work.” 


I te not claim that we have yet attained |to the cheek, and strength to the physical 
There is crime | frame; that mental toil only,—long days of 
among us;—just enough to show us how hate- | stadious application and nights of deep and 
ful are its features, and to make us thankful | patient thought—can lend discipline, inde- 
for its rarity. There is something, too, that | pendence, readiness, and force to the intellect; 
we call want; though millions in Asia, or in| and as to the moral excellence, the only per- 
Europe, would call it luxury, could they en-|fect specimen of it ever seen on earth was 
joy it: and there is ignorance here, but—| found, as | hardly need remind you, not sleep- 
thank Heaven—it is ashamed of itself; it is | ing on a bed of down, vor seated at the spiced 
retreating with blushes into the dark corners | board of luxury, nor rolling over the earth in 
of obscurity, and the schoo) master is follow- | chariots of state; no—but going about in self- 
ing it into its den, with his text-book in one | denying efforts to do good, in weariness and 
But, make | in want, and dying at last with thorns fasten- 
the most of the clouds on our sky: let them | ed on the brow, nails in the hands, and and a 
stand out as darkly and throw their baleful| spear in the heart. 
shadows as portentously, in your apprehen-|—effort:—only out of a furnace seven-times 
sion, as they do in the jaundiced eyes of Eu-| heated with these fiery elements comes the 
ropean despots and aristocrats: and then | pure gold of a man. 
point to any other country of equal, or of | staguation: and stagnation is death, Work, 
quadruple size, between the northern and | then, is our life-blood: and once for all, God 
the southern poles, where there is as much | has spoken it, “Strive, or be nothing!” “Do, 
liberty, as much intelligence, as much abun-|or die!” 


What | out “New-England barrenness.” 
land, |™men, seeing nothing before them but a life- 
h long struggle with the elements of nature, to 


as the | the sunny savannas of the South, and the fer- 
o | tile prairies of the West, as if ability to loll 














to the heathen in Judea. ‘The fallen altars of 





ion—if there linger yet on earth, among Eve’s chiklhood and made men of them; that same 
daughters, one worthy of their mother,—/|soil and climate, with a kind cruelty, drove 
them off upon the deep, to rob it of its riches, 
with an energy and daring that the world had 
avow my conviction that this flower and relic never seen before. 
of paradise, will be found rooted and growing | Wethersfield that was more truly an agricul- 
in the same soil where the parent flourished, tural production of that venerable town, than 
adorning the scenes, and formed by the sacred the whaleman of the Pacific is of the soil and 


No onion ever grew in 


| climate of bleak Cape Cod. 

“Rocks and ice”! Why the men of New- 
England have found the philosophers’ stone, 
that turns rocks and ice into gold! Has there 


And 


And has not the world had wealth 


was the ice of New-England that first melted 
in the coolers of Calcutta, and the breezes 
from the Spice Islands that steal into those 


Rocks and ice 
Syd- 


member of it, our great New-England orator, 
he pronounced him “a steam engine in 
breeches.” They have, by the exhibition of 
untiring perseverance and all-subduing ener- 


unparalleled efficiency: and on the land or on 
the sea, at the North pole or the South, 


machine to be invented; a church to be built, 


last with his eyes turned towards the rock of 
Plymouth, as wistfully as the expiring Jew 
fixes bis last gaze towards the hallowed ruins 


Now I say—and this is the point which | 
wish most directly to urge on your attention 
—that this race of men is just what the world 
had a right to expect from the agriculture of 
New-England; that our soil, climate, and the 
general conditions under which we till the 
soil, are better fitted to produce men, model- 
men, than those of avy other known portion 
of the globe. For, let me put this question 
distinctly, how is this product to be secured? 
How is man to be developed, cultivated, and 


sent into the world on no such idle errand,— 
to refresh themselves amidst groves of orange 
and citron, to lord it over vast plantations 
waving with rank luxuriance, to eat and die; 
no! The cultivation of man was the work 
for which Heaven raised them up; and it well 
and wisely sent them where that work could 
best be done—to a heap of barren sand, made 
horrid by the rigors of a five months’ winter. 
“They went forth weeping there, bearing 
precious seed;”” yes, but the barvest of that 
iron soil has been reaped now, and held up to 
the gaze of all the world—a race of Iron 
Men! It wasa naked rock that they first 
found to step upon; but they chisseled it into 
the corner stone of a Republic that is already 
revolutionizing half the globe. 

I may be told however that the peculiar en- 
ergy, enterprize, and efficiency of the Yankee 
are the result of our free institutions, rather 
than of our soil and climate; that man is not 
so much the product of agriculture as of po- 
litical economy. But where did our free in- 
stitutions come from? Did they produce the 
Yankee? or was it the Yankee who produced 
them? Where were they, till he did produce 
them? Echo answers—where? And whence 
comes the difference between the Yankee and 
his brother at the West, or at the South? 
Are we not all overshadowed by the foids of 
the same national banner? Are we not 
guarded and governed by the same political 
constitution? Are we not all the free Repub- 
licans of free America? Yes, but alas, their 
soil, too fertile, and their sky, too mild, drive 
them not as we are driven, to action and vir- 
tue by the stern alternative of—work, or ac- 
tual starvation, ‘he man of the West and 
of the South may, indeed, work and bea 
man, for he is free; but the man of the North 
must do it, or die. Our liberty is theirs, most 
certainly; but their abundance has converted 
their liberty into licentiousness; and the re- 
straining influence which is exerted over us 
by the mere atmospheric pressure of a virtu- 
ous public sentiment, is there exerted by the 
terrors of the dirk, the pistol, and the bowie- 
knife, or exchanged for the avenging office of 
Lynch law. Thanks be to God for New- 
England barrenness! 

Look for another moment across the water, 
at civilized Europe. What portion of her 
territory has, since the dark ages, produced 
the noblest harvest of men, in proportion to 
the amount of its population? | answer with- 
out fear of contradiction, Scotland! the bleak- 
est, coldest, poorest, least inviting nook in 
European Christendom. Scotland,—whose 
Highlanders, unmatched for thew and sinew, 
have hewed their way across a thousand 
bloody battle-fields, victorious, and whose 














perfected, physically, intellectually, and mor- 


The veriest child knows that toil 
only ean give firmness to the muscles, health 


Yes,—self-denial,—toil, 


Rest, prolonged rest is 


And yet, strangely enough, we complain of 
Our young 


be rewarded only with a competence, sigh for 


in ease and indolence were the beau-ideal of 
man’s heaven upon earth. New-England 
barrenness! Why, men of New-England, 
this is the very fundamental element of all 
New-England’s greatness! Her poverty is 
her Peru! ber inexhaustible mine of virgio 
gold !—the deep sea from which she brings up 
all her pearls! Over all ber territory, from 
its highest mountain-peak to its lowest val- 
ley, there is inscribed by the finger of nature 
and of God upon the everlasting granite that 
upholds us this one sentence, “work or 
starve!’ ‘This is the mother’s lesson kindly 
spread out for all of us to look upon, when 
for the first time we gaze out upon the world: 
and the little child among us learns to decy- 
pher it long ere he knows a letter in the al- 


phabet of books; it is burnt, in characters of 


fire, into the expanding intellect of the youth; 
and in the creed of every full grown man, 


thority, ““Work or starve.” Under this in- 
fluence we are born; under it, as the great 
forming law of our habits and characters we 


side by side with that first article, ‘There is 
a God” stands that otber of undeniable au- 


her daily nourishment, (though by different 
organs,) from the same mother’s breast with 


within a century, the grates of New Castle | live; and we escape from it, only when we 


will not be glowing with Rhode Island coal, | ‘ie- 
or that Holland itself will not be taken by |se0 of equal 
Dutchmen from New York, led by a Yankee Heaven have furnished us 





adventurer who is grappling with the white | out 


What other influence, what other les- 
value and beneficence, could 
from its casket? 
We may indeed, if we choose, stand here, 
whining over the barrenness that is working 
our salvation; but there is better employ- 


peasantry to-day exhibit to all Christendom 
the model specimen of industry and skill in 
pattern-farming. Scotland—the fruitful moth- 
er of patriots and poets, divines and philoso- 
phers, statesmen and scholars; with a Wal- 
lace and a Bruce, a Knox and a Chalmers, 
a Hume and a Stewart, an Erskine and a 
Ferguson, a Scott and a Burns, acknowledged 
at the head of their professions through the 
world. Oh, those hungry Scotchmen have 
fasted to some purpose: starvation has 
wrought wonders for them: and for efficien- 
cy in action—which I take to be the true 
measure of a man’s manhocd—side by side, 
in a fair field and with no other rivals, stand 
the poor sons of the old Yankee Puritans, 
and the hunger-smitten sons of the old Scotch 
Covenanters. Religion has something to do 
with it, I acknowledge: and political consti- 
tutions have something to do with it: but I 
must maintain that the danger of starvation 
lies at the bottom of it all, 
Let me proceed one step farther. While 
work makes the man, and while almost any 
man will choose work in preference to starv- 
ation, it is equally true that few are willing to 
work and starve together. We have, indeed, 
within a few months, read of Irish peasants 
who have dropped dead at their work—(con- 
structing smooth roads for the carriages of the 
nobility,) and left nothing in their stomachs 
to reward a post-mortem examination, beside 
a thin paring of turnip-rind and a shred or 
two of boiled sea-weed: but then, as Is weil 
known, the Irish are a peculiar people, and 
the boasted cunstitution of Old England has 
exerted a peculiar influence upon them, some- 
what akin to the iofluence of our own consti- 
tution upon the red man, and it would be for- 
eign to our purpose to consider such subjects 
here. I may at least state it as a general rule, 
that the amount of work which you can get 
out of a man will depend very much on the 
amount of wages which you offer him. The 
higher the reward is, so long as be is in want, 
the more heartily and energetically will he 
work; which is equivalent to saying, the more 
of a man will he become. You must give 
him enough to encourage and stimulate him, 
if possible to the very utmost; and at the 
same time, you must not give bim too much, 
—you must not enrich him till he is above the 
reach of want, for then he will altogether 
cease to work: he will cease to be a man. 
And this appears to me to be the second thing 
which distinguishes New-England Agricul- 
ture: it pays just the right amount of wages 
for the right amount of work: nothing to the 
drone, a bare livelihood to the indolent, and 
e to the industrious -- 
er. It does not starve us like 
ay bce stuff us like Mexicans; but it 
feeds us, like men. And this comes, at 
have said, partly from the nature of our soi 
: rtly from another fact to 
and climate, aud partly 
which I would ask your attention for a mo- 
on which we cannot well lay too 





a happy competenc 

















terrot before | how pitiable, how wor 
penn. Soh pe ‘some one has well said, pwreck would ugha a the final issue of 









floating continent of ice, and | ment for us, if we like it. Oh, bad our fore- - 
oe the light of aladean fathers, instead of landing on the wintry shore | much a a Teor edihindiarteatal 
Borealis, to the north pole itself? Have you of Plymouth, been wated by some trade-wind mcg me instant that the land here 
not seen ‘of:the Western | to the tropics, 16 be enriched by deep mines of | Supper: ta a. i i ig Europe generally 
Ocean overshadowed by the canvass of New |goldpsurfeited. hy the luxuries of a” wer” | TON Motta foi of New-bngland among 
Bedford, and the lev is of that great deep| haustible soil, and Nie worse than _| fifty great land-holders: and—what have you 


déné? You have put it in their power, by an 





ion li ‘veh, The ner. |i@ it Something more than‘corn and grass! | them; refreshed, “were, by the same } Thenwelves, to fix he 

peodiosier uaeta or waremmned Sooty "Phe pculuaned emhocithitientehth femrere nrg 7 caeane ween all,” | whdle ‘vast Pacifie is Converted into a mere| that little May Flower’s voyage! | a per ooeenacr’s ernges at the Towest point at 

us hos might ‘have been about | nee, I very necessary, yes, | the horticoltural toil which, the min-' | eribiitaty province “of Cape Cod? ‘And tell| would have been waving now O10k US.” |e ocho himelf and feed on 

Yor twelve feet. Another ee an absolutely indispensable piece of b istry, nursed, trained and them, did" | me not that this has nothing to do with New-| gotten graves; and what te cit Duc MALO | Net Aer rents to the highest poiat 

Re a ir enh aet- ROLAPRPNSS |, have gut any olla hanioee togpaiomet naoaguae seeanes newoeestlerwencateee , +1 tell, you in reply | ate, uncivilized, dle, 0m ies so-day, | that eleepleds industry and starving economy 

iron, withstood the pressure, although the beside this: and regarded as a means contrib- fect her, till she grew the fairest of them all, | that [ H that. produced the wretched of the laws of bu- | could possibly pay and, finally, you have put 

and stood Tae ~ ro 4 bigher end, 4 a : p> ve Fo % pas w aeee barren : a fathers were | "(CONCLUDED ON FOURTH FACE.) 

“ieee reas} | and praiseworthy ‘business;"but far- o ma thithe ft opine”|and wintry climate that reared them up from | But, thank Heaven, the Pilgrim 
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gate opposite, ing to his fires, A lady, 
whont he at once » passed throu 
‘the gate and advanced towards him. 





The Muse. — 


SEVENT Y-S!X- 
BY WILLIAM 0, BRYANT. 
woodland sprung, 
What heroes or rhe fresh awakened land, 
The thrilling cry of freedom rung, 


And to the work of warfare strung 
The yeoman’s iron hand! 


Hills fiung the cry to hills around, 

And ocean-mart replied te mart, 
And streams, whose springs were yet anfound, 
Pealed far away the startling sound 

Into the forest's heart. 


Then marched the brave from rocky steep, 
From mountain river swift and cold; 
The borders of the stormy deep, 
The vales where gathered waters sleep, 
- Sent up the strong and bold. 
As if the very earth again 
Grew quick with God's creating breath, 
And, from the sods of grove and glen, 
Rose ranks of lion-hearted men 
To battle to the death. 


The wife, whues bade first smiled that day, 
The fair, fond bride of yester eve, 
And aged sire and matron gay, 
Saw the loved warriors haste awsy, 
And deemed it sia to grieve. 
Already had the strife begun; 
Already blood on Concord’s piain 
Along the springing grass had run, 
And blood had flowed at Lexingtoa, 
Like brooks of summer rain. 


That death-stain on ee or 
Hallowed to freedom all the shore; 

In fragments fell the yoke abhorred— 

The footstep of a foreign lord 
Profaned the soil no more. 


The Storv-Teller. 


[From the Star Spangled Banner.) 
PLOW=-BOY AND LAWYER. 
BY J. N. T. TUCKER. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mortimer Rand was the son of one who 
had been wealthy, and moved in the circles 
of fashion. Reverses came, and the once 
prosperous Randolph Rand saw his family 
driven froma well furnished and splendid 
mansion, to an humble farm house in a town 
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| shortly after, the approach of another carriage 





and raised it to his lips. 
aie i nce moment the pent weath of the fath- 
er fourid vent, and he sprang forward with 
his whip raised to deal vengeance upon the 
unoffending object of his daughter’s choice. 
Mortimer folded bis arms upon his breast 
before him without emotion. 

Why came you here?” said Mr. 0 
angrily to his daughter; “and you, = z" . 
dressing Mortimer, “How dare you re 
dalge in the liberties you have taken after 
learning my prohibitions? I am inclined to 
, oe cage do, if it suits your taste,” 
said Mortimer. “I shall not resist your vio- 
lence in the presence of your daugher.” 

«Mention not her name, or by the assistance 
of this gentleman, Mr. L——, I will do it 
even before her.” 

“Call you that being a gentleman, sir?” 
said Miss Lane, fixing her dark piercing eye 
with a frown upon him. 

“Yes, Miss,” said Lane, “and it is to his 
kind regard for your honor that [ am indebt- 
ed for ye 

“Information of my movements, | suppose. 
A gentleman indeed !” ‘ 

The eye of Mortimer was at that instant 
turned toward L——. ‘The eyes of each met. 

Turning to his daughter Mr. Lane request- 
ed her to accompany him home. To this 
request she yielded, saying; ‘I can return in 
my carriage as I came.”’ 

“Stop a moment,” said Mortimer to L——. 
“IT am indebted to your friendship for this in- 
terview. At another time I will attend to 
you.” So saying he turned from him, while 
L——, covered with shame, undera sense 
of his dishonorable acts, walked on to join 
Mr. Lane, with whom he returned to the 
village, preceding the carriage of Prudence, 











near the flourishing village where we had 
lived for many years. 

Being a man of firmness and industry, he 
found no occasion to yield to despondency, 
but resolved by perseverance and industry, 
again to attain competency. He purchased 
asmall farm and removed to it in the fall, 
where, during the winter, every preparation 
might be made for the ensuing spring and 
summer. 

Mortimer, unlike his father, felt dispirited 
at first, and mortified. Not that he despised 
or regretted to labor. But he had in better 
day’, become the accepted suitor of Prudence 
Lane, the daughter of a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic family in the village. 

Since the failure of Mr. Rand, the father 
of Prudence had expressed the wish that the 
visits of Mortimer to his daughter might be 
discontinued—not desiring, as he expressed, 
to see her the associate of one whose condi- 
tion was below her own—especially a plow- 
boy! 

Mortimer felt this repulse keenly. He could 
see no reason why an industrious, intelligest, 
upright laborer should not enjoy the same re- 
spect after reverses for which he was not re- 
sponsible, had stripped him of the false trap- 
pings of fashion, as when surrounded by her 
false retinue. ‘To his mind wealth was but 
an outward circumstance, whose existence in 
no way affected the real man. Manhood, he 
thought, could neither derive importance nor 
lose it from the issues of fortune. 

Hence, his mortification was caused not 
so much by consciousness of demerit, as by 
the reflection that such was the state of so- 
ciety, that men were viewed more in the 
light of what they were not, than what they 
were. And, that one in whose refinement 
and excellence he had so much confided to 
keep life’s cloudy path brightly illuminated, 
should be influenced by such sentiments as 
those expressed by the father of Prudence, 
grieved him. 

‘True, be bad not seen her to learn whither 
this sentiment found a response in her heart, 
nor did he much fear that it would immedi- 
ately, but he evidently suffered somewhat 
from that hope, which being ‘deferred maketh 
the heart sick,’’ and he was anxious to see 
her, that he might learn the worst—for, said 
he, 

“If she has any sympathy with such views, 
it shall be well for me that I have lost attrac- 
tion wnich to such eyes was pleasing,—if not, 
all will yet be well.” 








Residing in a flourishing village near the 
dwelling of Lane, was a young lawyer of the 
name of Lossing, who had become enamored 
of the beauty and wealth of Prudence, who 
had on several occasions since the failure of 
the Rands, taken great pains to throw him- 
self in her way, and not unfrequently had 
made disparaging allusions to Mortimer be- 
fore her father—yet with no apparent motive 
save selfishness. 

Lossir.g was not one of the most prepos- 
sessing persons in personal appearance—yet 
he entertained a high conceit of himself. He 
had professed the sincerest friendship for 
young Rand, and had received from him many 
marks of confidence. 

The better to accomplish his purpose of 
supplanting Rand, young Lossing had made 
a confidant of a maiden lady of some wealth, 
who, being a secret enemy of Prudence, was 
the more ready to lend her assistance. Like 
her confederate, she had the wisdorm to con- 
ceal her real motions in any remarks made 
derogatory to Mortimer,—often expressing a 
degree of admiration of him—yet generally 
closing her remarks with some vague hints 
adapted to create suspicion of his honor— 
carefully managing to place the young lawyer 
in favorable comparison with him. 

These circumstances contributed in a degree 
to the disquietude of Prudence, already afflict- 
ed by the stern mandate of her father. 

[t was after a visit of the lady mentioned 
one afternoon, that Prudence resolved to see 
Mortimer, in defiance of the prohibitions of 
her father—and as he was prevented from 
visiting her—she determined to see him on 
his farm. 

Her carriage was ordered, one afternoon, 
and her servant accompanied her ina drive 
into the country. But she was not unobserv- 
ed. Young Lossing had noticed her depar- 
ture, and immediately suspected her object. 
His first resolve was to follow her alone—but 
he changed bis purpose, and sought her father, 
ba sea he a b 

the two walked together house. 
Prudence had gone. pare 
was soon procured and they started in pura 

Mortimer was buisly engaged in the 
orchard of his new farm, merrily singing the 
laborer’s song, as the well known carriage of 
Mr. Lane came in view, and halted at the 


| for the settlement 





from which a white handkerchief waved as 
it moved off. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The carriages drew up before the door of 
Mr. Lane, where Prudence alighted and walk- 
ed to her room without speaking to either. 

L , had from the unfortunate allusion 
to his agency in the interview at the farm, 
entirely lost what little respect Prudence en- 
tertained toward him, an! he knew it. But 
he nevertheless resolved if himself could not 
win her favor, another should not, especially 
Mortimer Rand. And he deemed the events 
of the afternoon very fortunate for his plans. 

He very soon found those who, either from 
envy toward Prudence, or the love of gossip, 
were ready to listen to him, and quite wil- 





The Blaine Farmer; A Family New 





spaper, Devoted to 


Soon he had crowds of friends, advisers ~ 
admirers; not the last or less officious 
whom, was IL——. ‘The latter individual was 
very ready to introduce the stranger, who was 
determined to ‘make the village his summer 
residence,” to the “fashionable circles,” not 
failing to mention the family of Mr. Lane, 
hoping thereby to present a successful barrier 
to the hopes of young r 

During « familiar con with L——, 
one day, the southern gentleman drew from 
him, under a pledge of the utmost secrecy, 
the retreat of Prudence! He was assured 
she was a charming girl, and every way qual- 
ified to adorn the mansion of a gentleman. 
“And,” added L——, “nothing would afford 
me higher gratification than to see her your 
wife. It was through my agency alone, she 
was saved from becoming the wife of a man 
once in good circumstances—but now a poor 
and worthless fellow.” 

The blood rushed to the face of Mortimer 
at these remarks, but his feelings were sup- 
pressed. 

“Do you know whether the lady still re- 
tains her love for the fellow or not?” inquired 
the disguised Mortimer. 

“OQ yes she has written him once or twice, 
but we have taken good care that all commu- 
nications here and at her residence, should be 
intercepted—and have answered each in a 
manner adapted to cool their ardor.” 

It was very difficult for Mortimer to refrain 
from an expression of his abhorrence of the 
being before him, but his whole plan required 
silence and he preserved it. 

At an interview he had with Lossing a few 
days afterward, Mortimer informed him he 
was intending to be absent a week or two, 
and on his return he should be happy to re- 
ceive an introduction to Miss Lane, if she 
were at home. ‘The lady’s father immediately 
wrote requesting her return. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Late in the afternoon, one day, Prudence 
was walking according to her usual custom, 
along the banks of the Merrimac. 

A short distance from her, as she approach- 
ed her favorite glen, stood a handsome, well- 
dressed gentleman, whom she did not ob- 
serve. 

She gazed upon the current as it swept 
majestically past her. So absorbed was she 
in contemplation, she did not notice the gen- 
tleman till he stood before her, and then 
alarmed, she ran towards her uncle’s resi- 
dence. 

**Fear not, lady,’’ said he, “I will not inter- 
rupt your meditations.” 

“Begone, sir, | prefer to be alone,” said 
Prudence, timidly. 

**] obey, Miss Lane, but first allow me to 
present you a ring, which a gentleman—a 
friend of mine desired me to do, and to solicit 





ling to construe the meeting of Miss Lane 
with Mortimer into anything but an act of 
propriety. Judging them out of their own 
hearts, many found no difficulty in giving a 
shade of suspicion to the motives which gov- 
erned them. 

On his own account, Mortimer felt indif- 
ferent to the opinions expressed, knowing, as 
he said, “the current of envy and slander 


en rise to it, than himself.” 

Entirely cut off, however, from all inter- 
course with Prudence, he felt afflicted from 
the conviction, that her pure mind. should be 
tortured by the vicious appliances of those 
who crawled in her pathway to sting her 
peace. 








So jealous and fearful of defeat in his co- 
| ercive measures, was Mr. Lane, that he made 
| arrangements with an old acquaintance in 
Massachusetts, very soon after the affair be- 
fore alluded to, to receive her into his family; 
this he hoped would remove her from the in- 
fluences of Mortimer. 

With great secrecy she was removed from 
home, without being permitted to communi- 
cate to her most intimate friends the fact of 
her departure; so secret, that even Mortimer 
was not aware of her going for some weeks. 

Arrived at her place of retirement, she was 
furnished with every possible means of en- 
joyment, save that of correspondence. A 
strict censorship was employed by her host, 
over all her communications. Nothing was 
allowed to pass from her hands, having the 
appearance of having come from, or that was 
designed for herlover. Yet letters were often 
addressed to her from her father and others, 
known or unknown, designed to create dis- 
affection toward him. He was represented 
by these papers as an impure and injured 
man. Knowing their origin, however, and 
fully appreciating their design, she might have 
been saved much sorrow. As it was, how- 
ever, through the influence of many, ber faith 
in Mortimer was measurably shaken. ‘This 
had not been, perhaps, had not many of her 
letters to him remained unanswered, cr, if at 
all answered, yet in so cold terms as greatly 
to embarrass her. One letter, purporting to 
have been from him, even suggested a dis- 
continuance of all further intercourse. 

While affairs were thus with Prudence, the 
time of Mortimer was so much occupied with 
business, that he was rarely abroad. He had 
written her several letters, but had received 
no reply. He had met Mr. Lane once or 
twice, but no words were exchanged. 

He wondered why no answers could be re- 
ceived from her, who was, when last he saw 
her, so full of confidence and love. But all 
was dark. 








CHAPTER II. 

“1 have good news for you, my son,” said 
the father of Mortimer one day, as he re- 
turned from the post office, ‘although the in- 
telligence isto me sad indeed in some re- 

ts.”” 

‘And what can it be, sir,” inquired Morti- 
mer, “that I should rejoice while my father 
is sad?” 

“I have lost my only brother, in Georgia, 
who died without an heir, leaving his fortune 
to yourself, amounting to some eighty thou- 
sand dollars,” answered his father, 

“I shall only be happy in this acquisition 
as a means of restoring to yourself the place 
in society of which the loss of property has 
deprived you,” said the generous Mortimer, 


for the present, at least, my fortune shall not 
be known, Andi will thank you for the 
present at least, to keep it a profound secret, 
even from my mother.” 
This arrangement being agreed to, Mor- 
timer prepared immediately to go to Georgia 
of the business. 


- During his absence, he procured an ele- 
gant carriage, and such changes of raiment as 
southern ions afforded, and so disguised 





would sooner overwhelm those who had giv-| 


“For,” added he, “itis my determination that | off. 


one you have of his in exchange—he is ex- 
| pecting socn to marry 
| “Marry!” said Prudence, turning pale. 

| You are ill!” he replied, ‘shall | assist 
you 7”? 

*O, no, I am quite well; the unexpected 
announcement excited me some. Inform me 
| of the name of the lady of his choice, if you 

will?” 

| “One whom he has known for years, | 
think,—Miss Lane,” said he, throwing aside 
his mask. 

‘Mortimer !” exclaimed Prudence, clasping 
her hands with delight. 

We will pass over the words of mutual joy 
this meeting afforded, barely remarking, the 
request to “retire,” was not repeated. Buta 
long delightful walk and talk ensued, in which 
their future plans were laid. 

In a few days Mortimer returned home, and 
drove up to his lodgings in his splendid car- 
| riage, where he met Lossing and Mr. Lane. 
The former informing him as soon as they 
were alone, of the expected return of Pru- 
dence, not forgetting to mention the high re- 
gard entertained for him by her father; as- 
suring him that he would not find the least 
difficulty in securing the consent of the old 
gentleman, if he were “successful in capturing 
| the daughter.” 

“Of course, then, I may expect your val- 
uable and necessary services,” said Morti- 
mer. 

*‘Most certainly sir, | shall deem myself 
honored by any service I can render you,” 
answered Lossing. 

Thus the conversation ended. Next day 

Mr. Lane called on the “southern gentleman,” 
as Mortimer was called, and said he had been 
“unfortunate in endorsing for a friend,” and 
was under the necessity of borrowing a thous- 
and dollars, in order to save the friend who 
had rendered some service to him in a morti- 
fying case, relating to au attempt of a poor 
‘‘plow-boy” who foolishly attempted to win 
the heart of his daughter. And he had re- 
solved to submit to the loss in silence, till the 
gentleman could receive it from property he 
would soon receive. 
‘‘Permit me, under the assurance of secre- 
sy, to inquire the name of the individual on 
whose account you have suffered the loss?” 
asked Mortimer. 


“It is your friend L——,” answered Mr. 
Lane. 

“Does he propose to secure you in any 
way?” 

“Yes; he gives me his notes,” answered 
Lane. 

**] fear you will not find his notes sufficient 
security.” 
“O, yes, indeed, they are perfectly good,” 
replied Lane. 
The notes were drawn by Mr. Lane, and 
Mortimer counted out one thousand dollars. 
Mr. Lane rose to depart. 
“Stop a moment,” said Mortimer, “Will 
you do me the favor to take a short drive with 
me into the country, to-morrow at ten o’- 
clock ?”” 
*“With pleasure,” said Mr. Lane. 
“1 am about to purchase a farm, to relieve 
a friend of mine from some embarrassment, 
and | should be happy to obtain your opinion 
of its value.” 
“It will please me to render you any ser- 
vice in that way, sir,” said Lane. 


At ten o’clock the next day, the carriage of 
the southern gentleman drove up to the door. 
They were soon seated and the earriage drove 











The old gentleman was so enchanted by the 
intelligence and amiableness of his friend, that 
he did not even notice the direction of their 
course, until they had stopped, and on look- 
ing out, he saw, to his surprise and silent re- 
Pe Pipl pales ace a, 
of his daughter’s former friend Morti- 

mer, 
“‘Iethis the farm you purpose buying?” 
asked Lane. . 
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Mr. Lane to walk with him over the farm, 
and went out together. 

vA Meebo said Mortimer, “the owner of 
this place was once in better circumstances, 

“It is true—and but for the loss of his es- 
tate stood high in respectability,” answered 
Mr. Lane. 

‘*He ought not to have lost his respectabil- 
ity by the loss of his property. ‘That was no 
part of the man. His character should have 
been the rule by which he was to be judged, 
we are all exposed and liable to meet re- 
verses, 

“That is true,” said Mr. Lane, “hut our 
safety requires us to be a little cautious, as the 
associations of this place remind me.” 

‘How so?” asked Mortimer. 

“I would inform you but that I see ladies 
approaching—and I[ had almost sworn one 
was ny daughter, from her movements, said 
Mr. Lane. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mortimer, who had, un- 
seen by Mr. Lane, thrown off his imperials 
and removed his spectacles—‘my wife and 
mother, who have, been over the farm, I pre- 
sume, mm 

“What? your wife! are you married?”— 
asked Lane. 

“Yes, I will introduce you to my mother, 
Mrs. Rand,—— 

“How? What? Mortimer Rand, Good 
Heavens! Do I dream?” ejaculated the as- 
tonished Lane. 

‘‘[ trust you do not dream, sir, at least, I 
do not. Iam Mortimer Rand, and this lady 
is my wife, and your daughter Prudence—” 

“Enough you have me. Prudence, my 
daughter, you were above my folly. Mr. 
Rand, forgive me; Ihave done you injus- 
tice.”” 

*“No matter, sir, let the past be forgotten, 
said Mortimer. 

‘‘Grant it may—but I have learned a les- 
son never to be forgotten. I regret that I had 
not sooner learned it, on her account who 
better knew your beart.” 

“On her account,” said Mortimer, “I am 
happy that your acknowledgement is the 
pledge of our mutual understanding. I hope 
we shall be none the worse for the romance 
our course has partaken of.” 

The mother of Mortimer, who had stood a 
silent spectator of the scene was no less sur- 
prised at the announcement of their marriage 
than Mr. Lane,—it took place while Morti- 
mer was visiting her in Massachusetts. 

The company retired to the house, where 
the whole affair was talked over—the manner 
of his wealth—the course he had pursued— 
the conduct of L——, and the intentions of 
Mortimer. “And now sir,” said he, “I am 
prepared to tell you why I asked what secur- 
ity you had from him ¢ 

‘| want no explanations, sir,” said Mr. 
Lane; ‘‘and more, I am fully satisfied I have 
been made a dupe by him. But be shall suf- 
fer.” 

‘‘Leave his punishment to me—meantime 
let what has taken place here remain a se- 
cret, for a day or two,” exclaimed Mortimer. 

**It shall,” consented Mr. Lane. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The stage drove up to the door of Mr. 
Lane on the following day, and the expected 
Prudence alighted. Shortly after, L was 
in the room of the Southern gentleman with 
the news, 

**You are a little too late,” said he, “her 
father has already sent me an invitation to 
dine with him and his daughter, and I re- 
quested an invitation to you. Of vourse you 
would attend,” 

“Most certainly, sir,” replied L——. “I 
shall be very happy indeed, to witness the 
consummation of my most earnest wishes— 
the favorable regard of Miss Lane, bestowed 
upoo yourself.” 

L—— was received into the parlor at the 
dinner hour, and treated with great respect, 
and everything appeared to be going off with 
admiration. 

At dinner table Mr. Smith (as Mortimer 
was called) inquirrd of L. if he had heard 
anything relating to the ambitious “plow- 
boy ?”—remarking, “I think you must know 
him well from the freedom of your conversa- 
tion respecting bim.” 

‘*‘L—— looked wishfully toward Mr. Lane, 
as if be would obtain relief by a change of 
conversation. Prudence was half blushing, 
half smiling,—and Mr. Smith looked stead- 
fastly upon the agitated young lawyer. 

At length L—— remarked he had ‘‘not had 
the pleasure of seeing the boy for some time.” 

‘See him now, then!” said Mortimer 
throwing off his masks. 

Prudence screamed at the shock it gave 
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Mr. Lane roared with laughter. 

Young L—— turned pale,—attempted to 
speak—was sick and had to leave the table. 

The next morning, a note was taken from 
the Post-office, written by L——, informing 
Mr. Lane he had left town, and being unable 
to pay the notes that gentleman held against 
him, he hoped to enjoy his indulgence, until 
he could procure the requisitemeans. A note 
was added, apologizing to Mrs. Mortimer for 
the course he had pursued, affirming he de- 
signed it for her good, 

L—— was next heard from in New Or- 
leans, where his propensity to meddle with 
the affairs of others still remained with him 
and where he became involved ina similar 
disgraceful affair, from which he did not es- 
cape so fortunately,—being in that case sub- 
jected to a severe cowbiding before a large 
company of gentleman. He was afterward 
shot in the streets of Nashville. 

Mortimer still lives—enjoying the confi- 
dence of his father-in-law—the undivided love 
of his amiable wife, and the respect of the 
community. Smiling children bless the do- 
mestic circle and the appellation of a “happy 
family,’’ is often used to denote the situation 
by those who knew them. No one enjoys the 
story of the Southern gentleman’s romance 
better than old Mr. Lane. 





Anorner Tevecrarnic Improvement.— 
The practical application of électro-magnet- 
ism to the purposes of telegraphic transmission 
is yet but in its infancy. The improvements 
of House, Morse and others, go far beyond the 
original adaptation of previous discoveries for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Morse, but 
there are other minds yet bent on further per- 
fection. ‘The Cincinnati Chronicle has seen 
the model of an invention by Dr. Roe, of 
Ilinois, which he calls the Telegraphic Man- 
eer By this, despatches, messages, or 

are set up in 
types, aod a h ckess to pi 
Doctor Roe is in the belief that he 
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MR. STORER’S ADDRESS, 
[CONCLUDED FROM FIRST PAGE.) 

landioss, homeless, and dependent population 
of paupers, “work for these wages, and pay 
us these rents or—do nothing and die!” Ina 
word, you have reduced the agriculture of 
New-England to a level with that of old 
England: for such is their position there, to- 
day. There is the land: there is the work to 
be done; and there are the men, able and wil- 
ling to do it, men praying for employment: 
yes, but where are the wages? Ah, there’s 
the rub! 

It is no lack of personal liberty that op- 
presses the British laborer: he is free enough: 
he can go where he will, and when he will, 
and as he will: he may work as much as he 
chooses, or as little as he chooses, and in 
whatever calling he chooses: his rights of 
person and of property are protected, too, by 
the authority and by the physical strength of 
the entire Empire: and—what more does he 
want? What! Why the very first thing of 
all—wages: a man’s wages, for a man’s work. 
The horse gets his wages there: ‘there is not 
a horse in all England, able and willing to 
work,” says one of their own authors, ‘but 
that goes about well-fed, sleek-coated, and 
satisfied at heart. ‘The four-footed laborers 
have got all that the two-handed ones are 
clamoring for!’? There is food enough there, 
in the land-holders’ granaries, and the mer- 
chants’ ware-houses: Ireland itself has been 
constantly exporting food to England during 
the past summer,—with two millions of her 
own people dead, or dying, of starvation. 
‘There is corn enough there, in sacks, and 
flour enough, in barrels; but how to get it 
into the stomachs of the people,—that’s the 
question! How to get fair man’s wages for 
an honest man’s work! This is all that he 
asks for, and it is what he must have or die: 
but, alas, it is what he never will get, while 
this noble Earl can ride fifty miles, and that 
noble Duke an hundred miles, each within 
the limits of his own estate. Never, while 
eight-tenths of all the arable land in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland is owned by less than 
five hundred individuals! It is this depend- 
ence of the laborer upon man, instead of on 
the sol—the result of the unequal distribu- 
tion of the soil: this is the night-mare that is 
seated on the breast of British labor, and 
crushes it with more than mountain weight. 
Cut up those five hundred lordly domains in- 
to five hundred thousand little homesteads 
owned in fee simple by as many honest peas- 
ants; and under the very same laws and con- 
stitution that they have to-day, they would 
starve every worthless Lord out of England, 
or starve him into an useful man: they would 
liberate half a million paupers from British 
alms-houses, fill their hearts with hope, their 
mouths witk bread, and their hands with em- 
ployment: and to this very point the thing 
must come at last, with them,—by reform, if 
they can; by revolution, if they must. 

But, so long as the New-Fingland farmer 
can claim “for his own the soil that sustains 
him, demand and receive his wages from the 
hand of nature, and pay rent to God alone; 
so long no combination of any or all other 
classes against him, and no competition even | 
from the hordes of foreign immigrants, can 
ever bring down the price of labor here to 
that minimum where man becomes a serf and 
slave. With a territory that is parcelled out | 
already into almost half a million farms, 
every fifty acres of which is capable of fur- 
nishing a family with food, clothing, and 
fuel—which they themselves can manufacture 
and prepare for use—labor must and will 
When men will not pay it, | 
thanks to Heaven, the land itself will pay it; | 
and every holder of fifty acres has only to 
cut himself off from all connection with and 
dependence on other men, retreat to his own 
homestead, put his own hands to the plough 
and his shoulder to the wheel, and there, self- 
sustained, he may bid defiance to the knotted 
lash of oppression, and the gnawing tooth of 
want. 

There is, moreover, another reward paid 
to labor in New-England, and denied to it 
elsewhere; a reward far more precious to the 
soul of every honorable worker than yellow 
gold; I mean honor, public respect. It is an 
undeniable fact that labor is, in itself, honor- 
able; inasmuch as it is the very end of man’s 
being to work—to accomplish by effort some 
praiseworthy thing. The man wkto comes 
into this world and then refuses to work in it, 
has forgotten his only errand here, and had 
better get back out of the world into nonentity 
again as fast as possible: he is of no use here, 
even in our ornamental department, and only 
stands in the way of those who are trying to 
work. Labor, I say, is honorable; honest 
labor of all kinds, whether of the head, the 
hands, or the heart, is honorable,—although 
some persons with very white and very use- 
less hands bave not yet found this out: and 
for one, I am proud to point up to these over- 
arching heavens, and proclaim that at the 
head of all workers stands the great God 
himself—working with untiring industry and 
almighty energy in every quarter of the uni- 
verse. Whatever may be true of others, He 
has seen no idle moment since the first dawn 
of eternity; and through the eternity to come, 
with worlds thickening around Him like the 
dew-drops of a summer's morning, His work 
grows and will grow only more and more 
arduous, and the display of His activity and 
might only more and more sublime, until it 
would seem that His own almighty powers 
will all be tasked to their very utmost. And 
there are no idlers in the heaven that lies 
about Him: what heaven is there for an idler? 
The nobility of that higher world “rest not, 
day nor night’; all there is life, energy, and 
action. And yet, somehow or other, there 
has crept into this pitiful world of ours—this 
starving province of God’s infinite empire— 
a notion that work is, forsooth, dishonorable! 
That there is something mean about it: as if 
the great God himself could be guilty of a 
meanness, or require it of us! Over all ciy- 
ilized Europe, and, alas, over the southern 
portion of free America too, labor is held to- 
day in absolute contempt. ‘The man there 
who would establish bis claim to the first rank 
of gentility and respectability must—it is a 
somewhat striking fact—he must do nothing! 
hang asa dead weight on the shoulders of 
innumerable servants and supporters, a mere 
consumer of wheat and spices, of wines and 
sweetmeats. ‘I‘his is the orthodox definition 
of a respectable man, in Europe and at our 
own South; a man who has nothing to do, 
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scorn upon professional meu; profes- 
sional men with contempt upon the trades- 
men; tradesmen with disdain upon mechanics; 
the mechanics sneer at liveried servants; liv- 
eried servants despise the agricultural labor- 
er; and the poor agricultural laborer, with 
nothing left below him to look down upon, 
just reverses the order ond looks up with 
envy to his master's dog, as the best fed and 
most respected of the two. And why not? 
Is not the dog a true noble? Is it not his 
whole vocation to do nothing, but bark nnd 
be fed? For my own part, if the honest 
hound sleeping in bis kennel be not at least 
as respectable as his drunken master sleeping 
on down, ani if he does not prove the hap- 
pier of the two in the end, then—I pity the 
dog. 

But, what can you expect ffom a people, 
who consider it a disgrace to work?—who 
are ashamed to earn their own bread? and 
who absolutely cannot attempt to do it, with- 
out incurring thereby the contempt of the most 
influential class in the community? What 
sort of wages do you pay the laborer, when 
you reward him at once with your gold and 
your scorn?) What sort of encouragement is 
this holding out to him? Men and brethren, 
let us be respectable, or let us die! if work be 
dishonorable in this world, let us get out of it 
by the shortest road into Heaven where we 
may work, and where, to be honored, we must 
work, 

Here in New-England, however, labor is 
not accounted a disgrace. ‘There is indeed— 
and Lam sorry to know it—a lillle of that 
most contemptible spirit infusing itself into 
certain departments of our society; one may 
indeed meet, now and then, an individual 
whose lip curls with scorn in the presence of 
the sweaty laborer, and who shrinks back 


| England, like the Roman Cornelia, points 


but its golden fruit is offered, for the pluck in 
to the poorest of the poor. ai 
Such, then, is the situation of the New 
England farmer. All these advantages ,,, 
ours to-day, the product of toil and counsels 
of our fathers, and the providence of God 
the fruit of our past, and the gerin of oy, fu. 
ture. Leannot blush then for our *griculture 
holding as I do that the true and highes: cin 
of all agriculture, philosophy, art, literary; 
religion, and, in a word, of all wise human 
effort, is the cultivation of man; anid th»: our 
own situation gives to us, a5 on agricultnrs) 
people, immense advantages over a|| Others 
in this godlike department of labor. [¢, 
England boast of her verdure, Spain of je, 
olives, France of her vines, and Italy of he, 
wheat; and when these products are al| - 
up, let them make the most of them! 


alen 
New. 
to 
her sons. ‘These are her jewels. Thi, is 
her harvest. And while our mother wear, 
this crown, I covet for ber no inferior honor 

Men and brethren, tillers of the soil, ~ 
will endure, from a man of your own profes- 
sion, one concluding word of exhortation on 
a point that touches us in a most vital part 
Ihave alluded to our opportunities for the 
cultivation of the intellect: I have spoken of 
what we may do in this department of our 
work; it remains only to speak of what we 
mustdo. We constitute a class that is thought 
to stand in point of mental caltivation—I am 


| ashamed to say it—at the very bottom of the 


seale. Strength of body belongs to us, by a 
law of nature, as the fruit of bodily toil: and 
moral worth, too, is conceded to us as a gen- 
eral characteristic of our class. They call us 
‘the honest farmers.”” Well, let us be thank- 
ful for that! Honesty, in a world like this, 





is no very despicable thing after all—I wish, 


with horror from contact with the hard and | when they call us by that name, that we could 


“huge paws” that support them: but let us| always return the compliment. 


be patient! When “the Sons of God came to 


But, to tell 


| the truth, when they pat us so condescending- 


resent themselves before the Lord” ona cer-| ly ou the shoulder, and style us ‘“‘honest farm- 
P ) y 


tain occasion, we are told that ‘*Satan came 


lers,” they doit with an air of patronizing 
also.” If such a personage could introduce | superiority which makes me doubt whetber 
himself into the presence of the Deity himself, | 


wecannot well expect that every conternptible | 


they feel any very great reverence for our 
honesty,—or for us either! They seem to 


thing should be banished out of New-England, | me to be saying, ‘Poor fellows! we pity you; 


atonce. Let us be patient, I say, and see 
whether some of these gourds will not wither, 
bye and bye. And, inthe meantime, I do 
claim for New-England as much as this; that 


you mean well, and work hard; we suppose 
you have got about all the honesty, but—we 
have gotevery thing else, and much good may 
itdo you!” Itdoes not require any very high 


the man who would command the real respect | degree of discerament to discover which class 


of the public here, must first do something to 


win it: he must shew that he is a man: and 


no lily hand, and no musty parchment in-| 


scribed with the names of a thousand titled 
ancestors will prove this, here—but he must 
prove it by doing his man’s work. Then, and 
not till then, may he claim his man’s wages, 
public respect. We are too poor to support | 
a standing army of idle nobility; and let us 
thank Heaven for that poverty, once more. 
The people demand of every man that he 
shall support himself; that he shall have a 
possession, and attend to that possession; | 
that he shall make himself useful to the com- | 
community, and not merely make the com-| 
munity useful to him. They hold idleness in 
utter contempt; and, asa foreigner has ob- 
served, ‘‘No admittance here except on busi- 
ness,” is the inscription which might appro- 
priately be placed over every avenue of en- 
trance to New-England. Here and in Heaven, 
only, is labor held in bonor: here only, in 
every department of labor, is man permitted 
without disgrace to exert all his powers and 
faculties to their very utmost, and stimulated 
to do this by every motive that can have 
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weight with an honorable soul: and this is the 
fact that developes whatever powers nature | 
may have lent him, and that makes the Yan-_| 


kee what he is, He must, as I have already | New-England farmer wear the iron collar of 


said, he must work, or starve; he may work, | 
without dishonor; and he is encouraged to | 
make the most of himself, by the certainty of | 
receiving a reward proportioned to his efforts. 
Shall we complain, then, of the wintry cli- 
mate, the sterile soil, and the petty farms, 
with their attendant poverty and toil, that have 
wrought out for us this result? Would we 
exchange the rocks and ice of New-England, 
for the fertility of Egypt and the wealth of 
India? No! Rather, let the broad Atlantic 
roll in upon usin one mountainous surge, and 
bury us forever as we are—a nation of Free 
Men. 

Of the influence of our agriculture on the | 
public morals, I have said nothing; but you | 
are weary, and need no homily on this point. 
When you search in the history of nations for 
examples of stern virtue, heroic self-denial, 
and self-sacrificing patrotism, you turn your 
eyes instinctively to their periods of infancy 
and poverty; for you know that only in poverty 
and toil do men learn to master inclination by 
reason, to consult prudence rather than pas- 
sion, and thus inure themselves to that self- 
denial which is the secret of all virtue, and of 
all success. Wealth, by a law of our nature, 
exchanges toil for recreation, production for 
consumption, usefulness for ease, and becomes 
the mother, first, of pride, and then of pov- 
erty ;—a poverty, disgraceful because the re- 
sult of vice, doubly deep and galling because 
tormented by a thousand acquired appetites 
and artificial wants, and hopeless because it 
has been trained to indolence, and is ignorant 
of every useful art. It was “pride and full- 
ness of bread,”—an abundance of luxuries 
and a contempt of labor, that converted Sod- 
om into a Dead Sea: it was the wealth of « 
plundered world heaped up on the seven hills 
of Rome, that converted the proud mother of 
noble legions clad in iron harness, whose 
tramp shook the world, into the harlot mother 
of a host of juggling priests, and a horde of 
grinning organ-grinders begging their way 
from door to door through Europe and Amer- 
ica to-day. ‘“‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches,” was the prayer of the wise man, con- 
sulting for the preservation of his virtue; and 
this, precisely, is what New-England Agri- 
culture gives to all its sons; enough to sustain, 
and not to pamper them; enough to encourage, 
and not to corrupt; enough to reward, and not 
enough to destroy them. 

There was a time, once, when the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and the cultivation of the 
intellect, in any high degree, were things in- 
compatible. When books were few in num- 
ber and bigh in price; when newspapers and 
free schools were unknown; when the agri- 
cultural population was thinly scattered over 
a wide territory, connected by no telegraphic 
wires and traversed by no post-man; then, I 
acknowledge, the tiller of the soil had some 
excuse for a slow development of intellect. 














has, in their opinion, got the best end of the 
‘bargain. Yes—an ignorant honesty, a stupid 
virtue, an ass-like simplicity of character; 
this is what they give us credit for, and they 
do itas if we ought to feel ourselves very 
much flatlered by the compliment. 
But—honest farmers! Is this what we were 
Must our agriculture leave us in 
Can we cultivate nothing but 


honesty, and corn? Must one hundred thou- 


sand farmers’ children in Maine absent them- 


selves from our free-schools during the coming 
winter, as they did during the winter past, to 
tend their mothers’ fires? What! Are the 
farmers’ wives, too, reduced to this point? 
Are they willing to be the mothers of a ger- 
eration of dolts and blockheads, if they can 
only themselves be kept warm? Is there no 
remedy for this? Must every fop that flour- 
ishes a ratan, and every monkey with a yard- 
stick that can grin behind a counter, continue 
to look down forever on the “honest farmer’’ 
asthe greenest specimen of all agricultural 
products? Say; witha winter of five months’ 
duration to lend him leisure, and every win- 
ter’s evening long almost asa December's 
day; with aschool at every door; and with 
books scattered round him, as numerous and 
cheap as the leaves of autumn,—must the 


intellectual bondage forever, and rear up chil- 
dren after him to be the laughing stock and 
dupes of other classes more intelligent? Are 
there Helots, after all, in New-England, and 
are we the despicable slaves? Forbid it Heav- 
en! Farmers of New-England, forbid it you, 
in the name of God, and of your own human- 
ity! Be men, and beget men !—imen of intel- 
lect, as well as strong and virtuous men. Let 
the wit and the wisdom go where the strength 
and the honesty have gone already! Crowd the 
free-schools with your children! ‘Train them 
upto be thinkers! Surround yourselves at your 
own firesides with books! Reap the harvests 
of thought: dig in the deep mines of intellect: 
bind the torch of science to the plough-han- 
dle: and let us wipe off the stain from our 
venerable profession! Nothing else can make 
us any compensation, if we fail on this point: 
vain will be our toil, while we fill the land 
with corn and wine and wheat, with fruits 
and flocks and herds, and neglect the cultiva- 
tion of the noble being for whose use these 
baser products are created. Eden itself, fil led 
with an ignorant and vicious crowd, would 
have been only a prison anda stable: and 
should you confer the fertility of Eden now 
on every square rood of our land, and then 
cover it with such a population—what have 
you mace it? Green; aye, but a green hell! 
This, | repeat it, is not the aim of our New- 
England agriculture: we are not so many all- 
devouring stomachs, furnished with brains 
and hands and feet merely to gather food; and 
let us shew the world that we know this. Let 
us cultivate the earth for man; but, above all, 
let us cultivate man himself, and have a nobler 
race behind us, to rear our tomb-stones when 
our work is done. God and nature demand 
it of us: they have given us such an opportu- 
aity as no other race of men has ever known, 
to elevate ourselves, and the world with us. 
Only let us do our duty, and the visitor from 
the Old World who looks upon New-England 
half a century hence, will exclaim as those 
ancient Gauls did, when they had burst in 
upou the assembled Senators of Rome on an 
errand of death: ‘“‘We came here to look for 
men; but this, surely, is an assembly of the 
Immortal Gods!” 
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